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in' all details at such moments. Macbeth, in the ' stress and storm' of his emotion, and under the influence of the supernatural, would not emphasize any of his utterances ; would speak and move as in a dream ; nay, his simple language would be his bearing. Sentences would be immaterial ; while declamation and distinct elocution, with pointed emphasis, would be out of character and out of place. This theory may seem fanciful, but it seems to make coherent the system of the actor in this great play. It is another question whether it is tenable or legitimate. " l
Objection was taken to the uncertainty in the touches ; the figure did not "stand out" so much as it ought. Much of this, however, was owing to the lack of effect in the Lady Macbeth, who, assuming hoarse and " charnel-house" tones, seemed to suggest something of Meg Merrilies. The Queen, of course, supplies half of the King's character, and this rapport failing him, he was at a serious disadvantage. On the later revival, however, his interpretation became bold, firm, and consistent, and on this account I shall defer treating it until I come to the proper place. It had, however, a good deal of attraction, and was played for some eighty nights.
The   King,   in   the poem  'Queen   Mary,'   I  have
always  thought one of the best, most picturesque of
Irving's impersonations, from the realization it offered
of  the   characters,  impressions,  feelings,   of what he
1 From my own notes at the time in the Whitehall Review.on if he were not equal to Kemble, said : " Very clever young man indeed, very clever; but Lord bless you, sir, Mr. Kemble was a different thing altogether."g in whispers, and enfeebled by his own dismal ruminations. There was general clamour and fierce controversiese modern Elliston.l one evening, towards the smallat was diverting; together with the piteous irritation as to the missing corkscrew, his figure being full of strange twitches and jerks and angles."
